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particular individual or personal constitution, such universality in 
the religious-moral foundations of consciousness, we shall also 
point out the same for the general and common understanding, or 
reflection, of man in the categories which condition all intellec- 
tual consciousness and all rational perception. On the other hand, 
we find that Kant, who does not touch the personal matter at all, 
and moves solely in the region of universality and abstraction, 
looks upon the categories only as subjective determinations, and 
thus repudiates an objective knowing, as not given to man. In 
doing this he takes these categories, it is true, not from the uni- 
versally accessible nature of consciousness and thinking, but from 
the traditionarj', artificial schematism of psychology and logic, 
and hence they can claim no universal validity in his super-artificial 
presentation. He goes no further than their historical existence, 
and does not consider at all their natural organization and life- 
movement. But this result cannot satisfy us at all ; it is, on the 
contrary, as compared with empiricism, the other extreme ; and 
this empiricism, which, in its lack of science and untruth, lifts up 
its head every day more boldly and prefers every day more tyran- 
nical claims, can be considered truly beaten only when we shall 
be fortunate enough to find in the two extremes of criticism and 
empiricism the happy mean, and discover in the all-determining 
subjectivity, at the same time, the paths and transitions that lead 
to the objective being of things. Thus, true science must in the 
end show itself to be the higher and in itself existing unity of 
criticism and empiricism. 



KNOWLEDGE AND THE EELATIVITT OF FEELING. 



BY JOHN DEWEY. 



The doctrine of the Relativity of knowledge is one of the most 
characteristic theories of modern thought. To many, indeed, it 
seems the sum of all modern wisdom. That we cannot know 
Being, but must confine ourselves to sequences among phenom- 
ena — this appears to many the greatest achievement of thought : 
a discovery whose full meaning it was reserved for the Nineteenth 
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"Century to penetrate, and one which, if mastered, will put an end 
to all the idle speculation which is supposed to have disgraced the 
philosophical thought of the past, and turn intellectual activity 
into the fruitful fields of real knowledge. 

The doctrine has been reached in at least four different ways, 
and held by as many schools. There is the Positivist, who claims 
to have reached the doctrine as the result of history, and not from 
any system of Metaphysics, and who is among the loudest in pro- 
claiming it the panacea for all ills which intellect is heir to. 
There is the school who profess to have reached it from a philo- 
sophical examination of thought itself, and to have found it in- 
volved in " imbecilities " at every attempt to overstep phenomena — 
the school whose chief representative is Hamilton, but more lately 
given to calling up the greater shade of Kant to conjure by. Then 
there is the Associationab'st, who, after Hume had made wreck of 
Sensationalism by showing that its methods and presuppositions 
left no basis for any objective knowledge— no, nor for objective ex- 
istence either — had before him the sorry task of keeping the method 
and yet avoiding the result. His instrument was the " association 
•of ideas," and by it he attempted to reach results compatible with 
every-day thought and the established facts of physical science. 
But to whatever extent he succeeded (and we are not concerned 
with that question at present), he found himself confined within 
the limits of his subjective capacity for association, and he, too, 
took Relativity for his shibboleth. 

But with the development of the theory of evolution arose a 
school that wielded a mightier weapon. Here was an established 
scientific theory which assumed objective existence, and also, in 
one of its highest generalizations, included man, and showed that 
he, and presumably his intellect and knowledge, had in the pro- 
gress of the cycles been developed from these original existences 
and forces. Here, then, is a theory which, in a certain form, may 
deny all creating and constructive thought, and consequently be 
thoroughly sensationalistic. Furthermore, by extending indefi- 
nitely the sphere and time of operations, it bridged the gaps and 
strengthened the weak points of former sensationalism ; and, above 
all, it postulated objective existence. Here, then, is a theory 
which may satisfy the demands of physical science and of " com- 
mon-sense " as to existence independent of subjective feeling ; pay 
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a compliment to the former by adopting its methods and results,, 
and at the same time forever silence all who claim that we have 
absolute knowledge. For, notice how this theory is also compelled' 
to assume the form of Relativity. According to it, in the form 
we are considering, all knowledge is, through a nervous organism, 
constructed through evolution from the lowest form of life, or 
from matter. Accordingly, it must be conditioned by the state 
and quality of the organism, and cannot represent or copy objec- 
tive existence. It is therefore relative to the subject. But since, 
according to the realistic assumptions of the theory, there is ob- 
jective existence, this must remain forever unknown and unknow- 
able. To know it would be possible only through the contradic- 
tion of a feeling not relative to the subject. This, then, is the 
position of that form of the doctrine of the Relativity of Knowl- 
edge which is probably most widely influential at present. All 
knowledge is derived from feeling ; feeling is conditioned upon 
the existence of external objects, and expresses the way in which 
the sentient subject is affected by them, and not what they are in 
themselves. All knowledge is through feeling, and all feeling is 
relative. Such are its dogmas. 

What we intend in this paper is to examine into the theory of 
the Relativity of Knowledge in so far as it bases itself upon the 
fact of the relativity of feeling to a subject. Were we to examine 
it exhaustively in its relations to the theory of evolution, with 
which in its fourth form it is connected, it would be necessary to 
ask how the scientific theory of evolution, by hypothesis an exact 
and correct statement of a universal law, is compatible with any 
such supposed origin of knowledge. But we pass over this for 
the present, and will inquire simply into the mutual relations of 
the two parts of any sensation alistic theory of the relativity of 
knowledge. 

That we may have the work thoroughly before us, it must be 
noticed, first, that Relative here signifies subjective as opposed 
to objective, phenomenal as opposed to ontological. It denotes 
an imperfection of thought, not its essence. Secondly, this theory 
in its present form is not a psychological theory. It does not 
6imply state certain facts regarding the method in which we get 
to know the world, but claims to be a Philosophy, and so gives 
epistemological conclusions regarding the knowableness of Being,. 
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and, therefore, ontological conclusions regarding the nature of 
Being, viz., that it is unrelated to Thought. 

Plausible as the theory seems at first sight, by reason of its sup- 
posed basis in well-established scientific facts, it is impossible, upon 
further reflection, to suppress certain questionings. These formu- 
late themselves as follows : How is it possible to assume at the 
same time the truth of the sensationalist hypothesis and that of 
the Relativity of Feeling ? Are these two doctrines ultimately 
reconcilable ? Does not the possibility of knowing the relativity 
of our feelings imply an element in knowledge besides these feel- 
ings? Could a merely feeling consciousness ever arrive at the 
knowledge that there were objects as referred to which its feelings 
were purely relative ? In a word : Can a consciousness made up 
exclusively of feelings which are ex hypothesi relative ever tran- 
scend this relativity, and make assertions regarding an absolute 
object as referred to which alone they could be termed relative? 

What I wish to present is some suggestions in answer of this 
question ; and incidentally, if possible, to throw some light upon 
the ultimate ontological bearings of any theory of the relativity 
of feeling. 

It is to be noticed, first, that this theory assumes that there i& 
an absolute object or objects. There can be no relative except as- 
referred to an Absolute. It is only by assuming that there is 
something Non-relative that we can know our feelings to be rela- 
tive. Relative and absolute are correlate terms, and one without 
the other is meaningless, or rather impossible. Were it not 
postulated that there is a Non-relative existence as referred to 
which our present actual feelings are relative, it is evident that 
the feelings themselves would be the ultimate and absolute, thus 
contradicting the hypothesis. There is no need to occupy space 
in stating these truisms, for, besides their self-evident character, 
they are admitted, or rather claimed, by the chief modern repre- 
sentative of the doctrine we are examining. Says Mr. Spencer : 
" The proposition, that whatever we feel has an existence which is 
relative to ourselves only, cannot be proved, nay, cannot even be 
intelligibly expressed, without asserting directly, or by implica- 
tion, an exterual existence which is not relative to ourselves." 
. . . The hypothesis " that the active antecedents of each primary 
feeling exist independently of consciousness is the only thinkable- 
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one. It is the one implicitly asserted in the very proposition that 
feelings are relative to our own nature, and it is taken for granted 
in every step of every argument by which the proposition is 
proved" (Spencer, "Principles of Psychology," vol. i, pp. 209, 
210). And, again: "More certain than the relativity of relations, 
as we conceive them, is the existence of non-relative forms to 
which they refer; since proof of the first involves perpetual as- 
sumption of the last " (Ibid., p. 227). 

It being admitted, then, that knowledge of the relativity of 
feeling implies knowledge of a non-relative existence, the question 
arises as to the compatibility of this position with the theory it 
accompanies, viz., that all knowledge is derived from feeling. Is 
it logically possible to hold that all knowledge comes from feeling, 
and yet that there is knowledge of the existence of an Absolute? 
Rather, does not one position exclude the other? We will put 
the case in its simplest form. Either there is knowledge of some- 
thing Non-relative or there is not. If the latter be the case, then, 
as we have already seen, the relativity of feeling could never be 
known, nay, the question as to its relativity could never have 
occurred to consciousness. The former alternative is the one 
adopted. "We must admit that there is knowledge of the existence 
of an absolute object. But how is this knowledge obtained ? Since 
all knowledge comes from feeling, this must also. In other words, 
since sensation-knowledge we must have sensation that there is 
an absolute existence. But on this theory (that every feeling is 
relative) an absolute sensation is a contradiction in terms. We 
may give up the sensationalist hypothesis, and, admitting that we 
have knowledge not derived from feeling (viz., that an Absolute 
exists), hold that feeling is relative. Or we may give up the 
Relativity theory and hold, so far at least as this point is con- 
cerned, that Sensationalism is true. But to attempt to hold them 
together is suicidal. If all our knowledge comes from feeling, 
since we can never have a feeling of the absolute object, we never 
can have knowledge of it; and we cannot have a feeling of it, 
since, by the theory, the absolute is precisely that which is not 
conditioned by feeling. Or, on the other hand, if we know that 
all feeling is relative, we do know that there is an absolute ob- 
ject, and hence have knowledge not derived from sensation. When 
these alternatives are once fairly faced, it will be seen that one or 
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the other must be definitely adopted. Both cannot be accepted. 
To attempt it is to show that neither position is understood. 

Such is the fact. The reason for it is not far to seek. By the 
sensationalist hypothesis, we know only our feelings ; according to 
the relativity theory, we must know the relation of our feelings 
to an object ; this the feelings cannot give, except by transcend- 
ing their relativity — except, in 6hort, by ceasing to be feelings. 
Hume showed once for all that if the sensationalist presuppositions 
be adopted, the "perceptions" themselves were ultimate and final,, 
and that any supposed reference of them to an object is a fiction 
to be accounted for as best may be. 

An examination of the method by which Mr. Spencer attempts 
to unite with his sensationalism the position that the existence of 
an Absolute is known will confirm us in the conclusions just 
drawn, for. we shall see that the best which he can offer is a vir- 
tual surrender. His argument was substantially given in the 
passages cited from him, and is similar to that given in the First 
Principles for the existence of an absolute object in general. 
Briefly, it is as follows : " The existence of a Non-relative is un- 
avoidably asserted in every chain of reasoning by which relativity 
is proved." This is apparently offered as a serious argument in 
proof of the existence of an absolute object ; at least it is all that 
is offered. Its worth may be made evident by a parallel example. 
To prove A, we must assume B ; by its assumption A is proved. 
But B is involved in the proof of A ; therefore B is also proved. 
It is evident, or ought to be, that we have here no proof of the 
existence of either A or B, of the Relative or Non-relative, but 
simply that there can be no A without B, no Relative without an 
Absolute — an undoubted fact, but one which leaves the existence 
of either in as much doubt as before. In truth, it is not a solution 
of the difficulty, but a statement of it. It says that unless there 
be an absolute object, our feelings cannot be known as relative ; 
while the question is precisely how is this absolute object known. 
Mr. Spencer's legitimate conclusions from his argument are either 
that there is no absolute object, and hence the feelings are not 
relative, or we do know they are relative, and hence know that 
there is an absolute object, and have knowledge which is not rela- 
tive. To attempt, as he does, to prove the existence of one from 
the assumed existence of the other is to reason in a circle. It can 

S 
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not be that we know there is a Non-relative because we know that 
our feelings are relative, for the latter point is just the one in 
question, and cannot be proved, as Mr. Spencer himself shows, 
without assumption of the former. The knowledge of the exist- 
exce of the Relative cannot be made to depend upon the assump- 
tion of a Non-relative, and knowledge of the existence of the Non- 
relative upon that of the Relative, at one and the same time. But 
it is only by this most illogical procedure that Mr. Spencer gets 
the Absolute, which, as he recognizes, is necessary to the proof of 
the relativity hypothesis. 

We conclude, then, that we are justified in reasserting our 
original statement. To know that our sensations are relative, we 
must know that there is an Absolute. To know that there is an 
Absolute is, on the sensationalist hypothesis, to assert the contra- 
diotio in adjecto of an absolute feeling, or else to reason in the 
wholly illegitimate manner just examined. Hence, the two posi- 
tions of Sensationalism and Relativity of sensations are wholly 
irreconcilable. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the simplest assumption of 
these theories as conjoined — the assumption that there is an abso- 
lute object or objects. We have not concerned ourselves with the 
question, What is this absolute object? This, however, can no 
longer be kept in the background. Even admitting what we have 
seen it impossible to admit on the hypothesis that we have knowl- 
edge of the existence of a Non-relative, we have yet to decide 
whether the relativity of feeling can be proved without knowing 
what this Non-relative is. The sensationalist mast hold, of course, 
that it can be. To hold that sensations can tell us what an abso- 
lute existence is, is a contradiction even greater (if there be de- 
grees in contradiction) than the one we have just seen the theory 
involved in. And so we find that the absolute object is for Mr. 
Spencer beyond consciousness, independent of consciousness, un- 
knowable. In fact, Absolute and non-relativeness to consciousness 
are synonymous terms with him and the Sensationalists generally. 
Our question, therefore, is : Can we prove the relativity of feelings 
on the hypothesis that they are relative to an unknown something 
by reference of them to something out of and independent of con- 
sciousness ? 

In reply, we ask the following questions : 1. Is it possible to 
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know that something is, if we have absolutely no knowledge what 
that something is ? Can we know that an Absolute is, if we don't 
know what Absolute means ? 2. Is it possible to know the exist- 
ence of anything which is ex hypothesi out of relation to con- 
sciousness, and, further, know that this is the Absolute ? 3. Is it 
possible to refer the whole content of consciousness to something 
which is beyond consciousness? Since the relative is so only as 
referred to an Absolute, can such a ratio between that which is in 
consciousness and that which is out of it be discovered as to de- 
monstrate the relative character of the former ? All these ques- 
tions must, I conceive, be answered in the negative. As to the 
first, the predication of existence of an Unknowable seems to be a 
psychological impossibility. If there be any meaning in the asser- 
tion that X is, I confess I cannot see it. When it is said that 
something is, it is meant that something is. The predication must 
be of something ; it cannot be of a pure Non-entity, like the Un- 
knowable. The subject must mean something ^before it can be 
said either to be or not to be, or have any other intelligible pro- 
position regarding it made. And so, as matter of fact, it is only 
as Mr. Spencer identifies his Unknowable with an Absolute, and 
thus takes advantage of the popular connotations of the word, 
that he is able to say that the Unknowable is ; it is only as he 
smuggles some degree of qualification, however slight, into the 
subject that he can make it the subject of a proposition. 

The question as to the possibility of knowledge of anything be- 
yond consciousness, while presenting, since unknowable, the same 
difficulties to an affirmative answer as the question just considered, 
must, in addition, be answered negatively, on grounds of self-con- 
sistency. To say that something beyond consciousness is known 
to exist, is merely to say that the same thing is and is not in con- 
sciousness. Its special characteristic is to be out of consciousness ; 
but, so far as it is known to exist, it is in and for consciousness. 
To suppose otherwise is to suppose that consciousness can in some 
way get outside of or " beyond " itself, and be conscious of that 
which is not in consciousness — a proposition as absurd as that a 
man can stand on his own shoulders, or outstrip his shadow. 

If we go further and give to the Absolute any positive signifi- 
cation, if it becomes anything more than the blank negation of all 
determinate relations, the bare is, which nevertheless is a qualifi- 
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cation by thought, we are only adding further relations to con- 
sciousness ; we are only qualifying it further by thought relations. 
Can the theory we are examining avoid such determinations? 
This brings us to our third question : Can a mere x, an absolutely 
unrelated object, afford us any ground for asserting the relativity 
of specific objects in consciousness as they actually exist ? If the 
Absolute object is entirely out of relation to consciousness, it cer- 
tainly cannot be related to feelings, the supposed conteut of con- 
sciousness. Even were it granted that we could know the exist- 
ence of an unknowable object and know that it was absolute, we 
should not be justified in saving that our actual feelings were rela- 
tive; to effect this, the Absolute must be brought into specific 
relations with specific feelings. As long as its sole characteristic 
is unrelatedness to consciousness, it and the content of conscious- 
ness have nothing to do with each other ; and to make one the 
ground of asserting anything regarding the real nature of the 
other is absurd. Indeed, not only must specific relations between 
the object and feelings be asserted, but we find as matter of fact 
at least one such implicitly posited, viz., that of cause and effect.. 
The absolute object is the cause, the feeling is the effect. Now, 
remember that by this same theory all knowledge comes from 
feeling, and then ask how is it possible for the feeling conscious- 
ness to know this relation. At most, sensationalism can mean by 
causation regular succession of feelings ; but the characteristics of 
the supposed cause in this case are precisely that it is not a feel- 
ing, and (since it is unknowable) that the succession has never 
been once observed, but it is only by making this self-destructive 
assumption that the theory can get the slightest footing. 

We conclude on this point, therefore, that,' to prove the Rela- 
tivity of Feeling, it must be assumed that there is an absolute 
object ; that this object must be in consciousness, and specifically 
related to the content of consciousness, and that these relations 
cannot be in the way of feeling. We must know that there is 
such an object; we must know what it is, and the what must 
consist in its relation to thought. Perhaps a method of stating 
this conclusion which would appear less formal, though not less 
expressive of the difficulty, would be to say that whatever is ex- 
plained must be explained by reference to the known and not the 
unknown. Even were it admitted, e. g., that the cause of our 
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feelings and that force have some transcendental existence entirely 
unrelated to ourselves and entirely unknown, it would not be by 
such unknowns that the relative character of our present feelings 
could be shown. To show or to explain is to bring the thing into 
relation with something known. Explanation of the unknown by 
the known, not of the known by the unknown, is the order of 
science. 

An examination of the specific feelings which are said to be 
relative to the subject will both bring this point into clearer light, 
and reveal in what, positively, their relativity does consist. In a 
concrete case : Why is the feeling of color as given in immediate 
consciousness said to be relative ? Is the knowledge that it is 
such obtained by reference to a known or an unknown object ? 
The question thus put answers itself. The sensation of color is 
said to be relative to ourselves because it is known to be dependent 
upon vibrations of ether and the retinal structure ot the eye. It is 
merely the relation between these two as given in consciousness. 
Unless I know that there is such a retinal structure and such 
waves, or something corresponding to them, it is absurd to speak 
of. the feeling of color as relative. It is only because I may know 
what light is as objective that I may know that what it 6eems to 
be in feeling is relative and subjective. And so with sound and 
taste. The subjectivity of taste, e. g., means that in the object 
unrelated to a nervous organism there is such and such a physical 
or chemical structure, and that the sensation of taste is the relation 
between that structure and a corresponding organic structure. 
Clearly, then, our knowledge of subjectivity or relativity depends 
upon knowledge of something objective. But it must be especially 
noticed that this something objective is not <^iven in feeling, and, 
therefore, is not relative to sense. These objects — the waves of 
ether, the structure of the retina, etc. — are not themselves feel- 
ings, and never have been : were they feelings, there would be no 
reason to assert the relative character of the feelings following 
upon them. Consequently, if it should be said that these so-called 
objects, the vibrations, etc., although not themselves feelings, yet 
have meaning attached to them only in so far as they represent 
possibilities of feeling — and mean only that under certain con- 
ditions they would become feelings,' and that even now they 
possess signification onlv as symbolized by actual sensations — the 

s * XVII -5 
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answer is ready. But, before giving it, we will state the objection 
more fully. It may. be said that the objects we have supposed, the 
vibrations, etc., are, as known, themselves conditioned by the affec- 
tion of the nervous organism through some other object, and so on 
indefinitely, so that, after all, oar knowledge of them is entirely 
relative. 

But any such objection, to be of value, must hold that this pro- 
cess goes on ad infinitum, as otherwise there would be something 
known not through feeling, and, therefore, not relative. But if it 
does go on ad infinitum, it is clear that we fall into our original 
difficulty : nothing will ever be known except the immediate feel- 
ings, and to refer them to anything existing out of or beyond 
themselves will be impossible. The mere fact that one feeling is 
the antecedent of another could never give any reason for assert- 
ing that that feeling was relative in comparison with an unknown 
object. To suppose that it could, is to suppose that a feeling may 
transcend its own relativity. Therefore, on this theory of the 
infinite regress, it can never be known that there is an absolute 
object, and, therefore, immediately present feelings can never be 
referred to such an object ; *. <?., can never be known to be rela- 
tive. They become themselves absolute and absolutely known. 

We conclude, therefore, that to prove the relativity of feeling 
is impossible without assuming that there are objects which are 
known not through feeling. In short, Sensationalism and the 
Kelativiry hypothesis again prove themselves utterly incompatible. 
The theory of the relativity of feeling, therefore, is so far from 
proving the subjectivity of our knowledge that it is impossible, 
except upon a theory which assumes that we do have objective 
knowledge. 

The removal of a possible misapprehension and an objection are 
needed to complete the discussion of this point. It will perhaps 
be said that, since the relativity of feeling was known long before 
there was knowledge of what the objects really were, and that 
gince now it is possible or probable, in some cases, that we do not 
really know the objective order, our account cannot be correct. 
But it must be noticed that this account does not depend for its 
correctness upon the question whether objects are really what we 
think they are, but simply upon the question whether the theory 
of the Relativity of Feeling does not assume and require that it is 
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possible to so know them. And this question is implicitly an- 
swered in the affirmative in this very objection ; for, if our present 
knowledge is incorrect, this can be shown only by reference to an 
established objective order to which, by greater knowledge, it shall 
be shown that our present theories do not correspond. 

Or, again, it may be said our account is incorrect, because the 
real reason for calling a feeling relative is not because we have any 
knowledge of the object as referred to which it is relative, but sim- 
ply because under the same objective conditions different persons 
have different sensations, or even the same person at different 
times. But nothing is gained by this change in expression, since 
it assumes that there are permanent objective conditions, which 
must be known. For the two differing feelings are either known 
to refer to the same object or they are not. If not, all ground for 
calling them relative disappears. But, if they are, of course this 
object must be known. By any method of stating the theory, it 
will be found impossible to avoid reference to a known order ob- 
jectively existing. In this connection it may not be without in- 
terest to quote Mr. Spencer's summary of the theory as admitting 
implicitly, though unconsciously, just this point. He says: "The 
quality and the quantity of the sensation produced by a given 
amount of a given external force vary not only witli the structure 
of the organism, specific and individual, as well as the structure 
of the part affected, but also with the age, the constitutional state 
of the part as modified by temperature, circulation, and previous 
use, and even with the relative motion of subject and object." 
What we desire to call attention to are the two admissions or claims 
which he makes, all miconscious of their bearing upon his theory. 
(1) That there is objectively "« given amount of a given force ; " 
and (2) that some nine objectively existing causes of the modifi- 
cation of this force as given in feeling can be shown. In short, it 
is assumed that there is an objective force, the kind and amount 
of which is known, and that the causes which produce the varia- 
tions of this in immediate feeling can be shown, and, consequently, 
eliminated. 

So far, our conclusions as to the relation of the theory of Kela- 
tivity of Feeling to the theory of knowledge have been negative, 
and consisted in pointing out that it was not consistent with Sen- 
sationalism. But we are now prepared to draw a positive conclu- 
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eion and oay that the real meaning of the theory of Relativity 
of Feeling is that .a feeling is a specific determinate relation or 
reaction given in consciousness between two bodies, one a sensi- 
tive, the other a non-sensitive object. It is possible to hold it, 
therefore, only in conjunction with a theory which allows knowl- 
edge of these objects ; furthermore, since we have knowledge of 
these objective conditions, the knowledge of their relation as given 
in feeling, though relative indeed to the subject, is not for that 
reason a detraction from onr knowledge of objects, but rather an 
addition. One certainly cannot see a priori any reason why the 
knowledge of the reactions of, say gold, in the presence of an acid 
should be an interesting addition to onr knowledge of these sub- 
stances, while the knowledge of its relation to a sensitive organ- 
ism as given in feeling should be a deprivation of real knowledge. 
Except upon the theory that the real nature of things is their na- 
ture out of relation to everything, knowledge of the mode of re- 
lation between an object and an organism is just as much genuine 
knowledge as knowledge of its physical and chemical properties, 
whicli in turn are only its relations. 

Leaving the subject of feelings, we come to that of relations be- 
tween feelings which it has also been attempted to demonstrate to 
be purely relative to the subject, giving no knowledge of objective 
relations. There is no reason to draw upon the patience of read- 
ers to examine this view. It is subject to all the difficulties which 
we have made out against the like theory regarding feelings, besides 
laboring under the additional difficulty of having to 6how that 
these relations are themselves naught but feelings. Since we have 
already shown that the relativity of feelings to the subject cannot 
be proved without assuming objective relations, the ease stands, a 
fortiori, against any such attempt as the present. There is also a 
self-contradiction in the theory so glaring that it might well have 
made any one pause who was not so mastered by the presupposi- 
tions of his system as to be blind to the rules of ordinary logic. 
Sensationalism must and does hold that all relations are reducible 
to feelings; are themselves, indeed, but kinds of feeling. Bit the 
theory of relativity supposes a relation between the subjective 
feeling and the unknown object which is the absolute. But, ac- 
cording to Sensationalism, this relation must be a feeling. Hence 
nothing exists but feelings, and relativity is a myth ! If there be 
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no real relations, there can be no relativity ; and, conversely, to 
say that feelings are really relative is to say that a relation really 
and objectively is, and is known. But to say this is to abandon 
the position that relation is a kind of feeling, and thereby to aban- 
don Sensationalism. The fact that the two positions are so often 
held in conjunction is only evidence of how slightly the real mean- 
iug of either is grasped. 

We summarize our results as follows : The doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of feeling is incompatible with Sensationalism, and is so for 
two reasons. First, Sensationalism can never give knowledge of 
the sine qua non of the Relativity theory : the existence of an ab- 
solute object. For the very reason that sensation is relative to the 
subject, it can never transcend that relativity and make assertions 
regarding something absolute. Secondly, even if the existence of 
the absolute object were assured, feeling qua feeling can never 
demonstrate its own relativity. The Absolute here as an unknown 
Universal can never be known to be the Absolute which consti- 
tutes the relativity of the present content of consciousness. The 
feelings must be definitely referred to that absolute object. For 
feeling itself to make any such reference assumes that it can tran- 
scend its relativity, and know not only an absolute object, but 
what it is and what relations subsist between the two. 

But if this knowledge of the existence of an absolute object and 
of its determinate relations is not given by feeling, we are justi- 
fied in saying that it is given by a consciousness which by its 
relations determines the object. For, as we have shown that these 
objects must be related to consciousness, and cannot be related in 
the way of feeling, what they can be except as determined and 
constituted by relations of this consciousness it is not easy to see. 
Since a feeling can be known as relative only when referred to an 
object, this object cannot be a feeling, nor constituted by a feeling. 
The object must, then, be relative to a thinking consciousness. 

There are two points which every theory of the Relativity of 
Feeling must include and explain : (a) In what does the relative 
character of the feelings consist 1 (b) What is the nature of the 
correlate absolute ? The sensationalist hypothesis breaks down, as 
we have seen, at both these points. But our present theory, that 
relativity consists in a specific ratio between a sensitive and a non- 
sensitive object, which are constituted by relations to self-con- 
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sciousness, proves itself, I think, amply adequate. Since relativ- 
ity, according to it, consists not in relation to a nervous organism, 
but to consciousness, the possibility of knowledge is provided for. 
And, on the other hand, since this self-consciousness is the ground 
and source of relations, it cannot be subject to them. It is itself 
the true Absolute, then. This does not mean that it is the Unre- 
lated, but that it is not conditioned by those conditions which de- 
termine its objects. Thus, we are saved the absurdity of believing 
in a relative which has no correlate absolute. 

We have thus considered the theory of the Relativity of Knowl- 
edge in that form where it unites itself with and bases itself upon 
feeling. The reader may see for himself how large a portion 
of it would also apply to any theory of the Relativity of Knowl- 
edge. In closing, we must repeat the caution with which we 
began : that we are not dealing with the theory of relativity of 
feeling as a psychological theory. The correctness of the theory 
is undoubted. The philosophical interpretation of it is the point 
in question. Its conditions and implications need development, 
and we have attempted to show that when they are developed the 
theory is compatible neither with Sensationalism, nor with Sub- 
jectivism, nor with Agnosticism ; that it is compatible only with 
a theory which admits the constitutive power of Thought, as itself 
ultimate Being, determining objects. 



PRIMEVAL MAN. 

BT ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. 



This paper, the resume of some thirty years of my own studies 
into Historical Origins, was written as long ago as 1854 ; before 
I had read Bunsen's "Antiquarian Researches," which I found, 
wlien I did read them, in 1860, confirmed with astronomical, philo- 
logical, and physiological facts, and with the ornamentation of 
the most ancient monuments, as well as with collation and criti- 
cism of the oldest written documents, the theory of a primeval 
civilization, long antedating what had been considered, hitherto, 
the beginning of human history. 



